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‘Copy of a Letter from Cham-pi-pi the Younger, to the 
Mandarin Kicx-/oo, Superintendant of Public Education 
at Pekin. 


Dear KIEN-LOO, 


LATELY gave you a flight fketch of the preliminary branches of 

the education of youth in this country ; I now proceed to give you 
fome farther information on this head. Education is the batfis of all na- 
tional happinefs ; its effects extend wide: from the Emperor to the pea- 
fant, the virtues and vices of fociety have their fource in the early no- 
tions imbibed by men. Wherever we meet corruption of manners, we 
may be fure, that the Government does not encourage the propagation 
of ufeful knowledge, and is not folicitous about the principles inftilled 
‘into youth. Ihave, thou knoweft well, made man my particular ftudy ; 
-and experience has taught me, that many things, apparently trifling, in 
the cultivation of the minds of children, have the power to form a na- 
tional character, to root in the heart the moft dangerous prejudices ; or 
when judicious mafters avail themfelves of the innocence of their pu- 
pils, they may form the youthful mind after the principles of virtue. I 
have obferved in Europe a great number of deftructive vices: I have 
fought after their origin; and I lay the refult of my refearches before 
you. Who better can judge of the heart of man, than thou, O wife 
Kien-loo! 

I write to thee from one of the moft enlightened countries of Fu- 
rope, a country which boafts its having given birth to Newton and 
Locke. I expected then to find fuch a people emulous to follow the 
paths of their philofophers. I looked for the public inftitutions of learn- 
ing, folicitous to admire and improve myfelf by the leffons of their pro- 
feflors. 1 had often heard Englifhmen boaft, while at Canton, of the 
aftonifhing knowledge of their philofophers, and the general inftru@ticn 
of their nation. But how different have I found this mighty people ! 
1 foon perceived that the reports of Englifhmen in China were but: vain 
boafts ; that education was very little attended to, and a mere matter of 
form. In the city of London, which is fuppofed to contain, with its 
environs, near a million of perfons, there is not a fingle fchool paid by 
Government for the inftru@tion of the nation: more than one half of 
the inhabitants know not even the fituation of our great empire: not 
a few are fo ignorant of the geography even of their own country, as 
to fuppofe, that England and Scotland are divided by a great fea: and, 
alas! they are for the moft part unacquainted with {cience. What doft 
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thou think of a country where the poor man cannot procure informa- 
tion, and the rich commits their children to the care of mercenary 
teachers, who earn a trifling pittance for the trouble of teaching all 
branches of education? Aman who has ftudied perhaps only the ob- 
{cure myfteries of divinity, pretends to teach fubjects of which he is 
perfe@tly ignorant. But the great point here lies in having been at 
{chool, no matter whether they have improved. ‘The education of the 
young members of fociety is left to the fole care of the father; who, 
again, unable for the moft part to inftrua his children, fends them from 
his home, and leaves to a hired, unconcerned, and unwatched tutor, 
the care of improving their minds, and fowing in their breafts the 
principles of honefty, as well as knowledge. But the needy teacher 
finds it too much his intereft to retard the education of the pupil, that he 
may long enjoy the {mall recompence allowed for his trouble. Would 
you credit it? a learned man, an able teacher, is never fo well paid as 
a dancer, or an actor; while thefe will in pomp ride in a fplendid car- 
riage, the man of letters I have often witneffed without even the means 
to procure the neceflaries of life. 

It is a queftion much agitated among the learned of Europe, whether 
Government ought to interfere with the education of the people. You 
will think it ftrange that there fhould arife a doubt upon the fubjeét, in 
the mind of a man of thought. I was much furprifed when I heard 
the queftion canvafled, and more to hear many learned men decide a- 
gainit a public or national education. This variety of opinion, and pa- 
radoxical decifion, no longer aftonith me, fince I have found that moft 
queftions that agitate the Literati of this country are nothing but dif- 
putes of words. It is furprifing how men will deceive themfelves, by 
mifunderftanding what they difcufs. All that the enemies of a public 
education can mean, is to difapprove of the defpotic interference of Go- 
vernment. It is no doubt exceedingly pernicious to allow the rulers of 
a country the power of forcing any individual to adopt opinions againft 
his conviction ; but it furely is the duty of Government to put it in the 
power of the pooreft man to give his fon as much information as_pof- 
fible. How can a nation poflefs men of public virtue, how can citizens 
be the guardians of the laws, or watch over their purity, if they cannot 
even underftand the principles of the conftitution of their pounitry ? Is 
not the poor man effectually prevented from becoming of the utmoft 
ufe to his family, or from advancing his ftation, by the unpardonable 
neglect of the Legiflature? The advantages of private education are 
great; but to be perfect, this manner.of inftructing youth prefuppofes 
a ftate of general information among all claffes, far beyond any thing 
that is at prefent to-be found in Europe. On the other hand, the difad- 
vantages of public tuition arife chiefly from the defects found in moft of 
thefe inftitutions, which might eafily be remedied by a wife and patriotic 
Legiflature. 

As a fpecimen of the education of Europeans, I fhall delineate to you 
that of the chief claffes of men among them. I begin with Statefmen, 
or thofe who are bred. up to rule the nation. Among thefe it is na- 
tural to expect the moft refined inftruGtion: and is this the cafe? No. 
The Latin and Greek language take up at leaft feven years. While 
learning thefe, they neglect their own tongue in the mean time, thinking 
it too mean to rank with the dead dialects. Hence they proceed to what 
is here called a Univerlity, where all branches of fcience are faid to be 
taught: there they fpend many years in perfect idlenefs; and this is 


thought a geuteel and periect College education. It is true, that the ex- 
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pence attending it is fo confiderable, that the poor are altogether fhut 
out from thefe grand national inftitutions. ‘There are many Profeffors, 
_ and excellent libraries, in thefe feminaries ; but the teachers do no more 
for their great falaries than fign their names at the bottom of a paper, 

when they receive their money. Formerly they went through the ce- 
remony of appearing in their chairs occafionally ; ; but the good fenfe of 
thefe gentlemen has of late induced them to give up altogether the farce 
of teaching. The ftudent is left to his will ; and having ‘the example of 
his Profeffors before him, is naturally led to enjoy fimilar idlenefs ; or if 
perchance the early habits of any {pur them to the purfuits of know- 
ledge, he mutt pay fome private tutor for his inftructions. This is the 
boafted learning of Europeans, thefe their wonderful public Colleges. 
Oxford and Cambridge, the two famous feminaries of England, have 
more revenues than many European monarchs; and yet they ferve only 
to promote indolence, and confequently all the vices arifing from it. 


After feveral years ftay, the ftudent is honoured with the title < Mafter : 


of Arts; and he may, by remaining fome more years, and paying cer- 
tain fees, become a Doctor of Laws. Here ends ali regular education, 
without which an Englifhman confiders himfelf a man of no learning ; 
while, on the other hand, he deems his refidence at College, and the 
pompous title he has acquired, incontrovertible proofs of his knowledge. 
It is ftrange that man fhould deceive himfelf thus; but the world en- 
courages the conceit of this upftart man of letters, and feels a certain 
awe at the name of Doétor ; which the Profeffor avails himfelf of, ex- 
hibits it in capitals in the title-page of any of the offsprings of his brain, 
or conveys it under various pretences to a public paper, and forgets not 
the mention of it in converfation. 

Being thus educated, the intended Statefman wants nothing but to ac- 
quire practice, to obferve mankind, and learn their paffions, and the 
manner of leading nations. This he accomplifhes by travelling. He 
fets out from London, and drives through England, at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, ftopping only at his meals. After this coup dei! of 
fome part of his native country, he fets off for the neighbouring nations ; 
travels as quick, till he comes to Paris, or fome great capital ; then he 
becomes initiated in all the myfteries of etiquette and Court-ceremony : 
he learns the fcience of making a bow and a compliment, under abie 
mafters. Believe me, dear Kien-loo, that the moft effential know- 
ledge to a Statefman here is the art of ceremony. An Englith Mandarin 
of great knowledge, and well {killed in matters of government, recom- 
mended to his fon to be graceful in making a bow, above all acquire- 
‘ments. While abroad, the Englifh man of quality aifo becomes in- 
ftructed in gaming, or other fpecies of debauchery,: and returns a per- 
fe& gentleman, fit to bea Senator. He then either becomes one of the 
reprefentatives of the nation, which is no difficult matter, the people be- 
ing always inclined to reward merit in the rich; or he at once becomes 
one of the Diplomatic body. In the firft cafe, he foon finds that it is 
no difficult matter to pronounce diftinctly the words Yes and No; and, 
in the fecond, ‘he cannot be at a lofs how to ad, being ; perfectly fitted to 
ferve his country abroad, by attending balls, and giving fumptuous 
dinners for the honour of the nation. 

You may wifh to know how Phyficians are bred up in this country, 
This is a clafs of men whofe truft is fo precious, that we cannot but expect 
that, in a nation fo civilifed as England, there fhould be the greateft atten- 
tion paid to their education. The firft f{teps are common with the reft of 


profeffions. The ftudent is required, by the laws of the country, to refide 
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‘in univerfities where nothing now is taught; and having completed his 


time, without ever having feen a patient, he brings the pafiport of 
Doctor, to ftain his hands in the blood of his fellow-men, who, decoyed 
by his Greek, truft their lives into the hands of a man who can read 
Homer. The Phyficians who have ftudied any where elfe, even iu the 
{chools of this country, where the profeflion is aQually taught, are de- 

rived of many rights: they cannot be members of the corporation of 
Phyficians, called the College ; and lately I reac an account of a procefs 
in a court of law, where a man of acknowledged eminence in medicine 
in vain attempted to be inrolled among them. The objection made by 
the College was, that they would be difgraced by having among them 
a man who acquired the liberty of praétifing his profeffion for too trifling 
afum. What doft thou fay of a people who meafure knowledge by 
the riches fpent in wot acquiring it? Perhaps you may imagine, that 
the fum {pent is but a prefumption of the ftation and probable good edu- 
cation of the candidates, or that the College ufe it as a reftraint againft 
ignorant men exercifing the important funtion of attending the fick. 
By no means: the moft ignorant man in the nation may, without any 
tronble, but that of lounging a few years at Oxford or Cambridge, get 
leave to butcher his fellow-citizens. Befides, thefe gentlemen, whofe 
abilities are meafured by their purfes, unlefs they acquire knowledce 
intuitively, muft learn at the expence of the unhappy victims of that 
ignorance which chance commits to their care. To bea Phyfician in 
this country, is eafier than to become a fhoemaker: the fole difference 
confifts in the expence ; and it happens luckily for mankind, that out 
of England fomething may be learnt for lefs money. 

The Lawyers, who have to plead in favour of injured clients, en- 
tangled in the obfcurity of the moft abftrule and voluminous laws, re- 
quire abfolutely no more in England to attain the highelt honour pof- 
fible, than to eat a certain number of public dinners, after certain pe- 
riods. I fuppofe that either knowledge comes inviltvle from Heaven 
to Enelifhmen, or that the meat ufed at thefe diners contains in ix 
fomething of acharm; otherwife the bulk of the nation are very igno- 
rant, to think men of fuch education in any degree deferving their confi- 
dence. This qualification for Counfellors had been repeatedly mentioned 
tome: ftill, however, I thought it a jeft upon me as a flranger; ard 
could not have believed it, had ‘not lately read an account of a ‘law-cafe, 
where the Lord Chief Juttice of England avowed as.a known fa@, that 
to become a Lawyer, it was only neceflary to eat a certain number of 
dinners ; nay, he had even the effroniery to defend this practice. Were 
I to publifh my obfervations in England, it might be dangercus to fay 
{fo much ; but to thee, dear Kien-loo, I may give my fentiments with- 
out referve. 

The Divine teaches nothing but enigmas; he leads reafon aftray, and 
creates only fanaticifm ; yet this is the only clafs of men who learn their 
trade at the univeriity. They are for the moft part the teachers both of 
youth and adults ; it is therefore natural they fhould be more careful to 
ftudy their profeffion. Englifhmen pretend that the monks kept Science 
from advancing. What have their Univerfittes done for the general {pread- 

ing of knowledge through the nation? I leave them to anfwer. It is 
ever to be regretted, that the Government of one of the firft nations of 
Furope left the feminaries of learning to moulderaway : they will never , 
be able to blot out the difgrace they defervedly merit for their contempt 
of the education of every individual in the kingdom. 

CHAM-PI-PI THE SON. 





